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admired Ms purse-filling proclivities for precisely the
same cynical reasons that they despised the quixotic
personal integrity of poor but honest officials like
Tso Tsung-tang and Chang Chih-tung. At the same
time, IA was never popular with his countrymen and,
in spite of his diplomacy, had many powerful enemies
in high places. To him, as to all successful officials in
China, it fell to know the bitterness of undeserved
disgrace on more than one occasion, even before the
humiliation of the war with Japan had placed a
keen weapon of justifiable reproach in the hands of
his foes.

Many a time, especially during the course of the
war with France (1884), Li found himself denounced
and impeached by the firebrands of the war party
at Court and by their hireling censors, for concluding
the conventions by which he hoped to check the
advance of the conquering foreigner. At other times,
in crises brought about by ignorance at Peking and
official apathy in the provinces, the whole burden
of retrieving an impossible situation was forced upon
him, as, for example, in the Tongking evacuation
Convention. In all such cases, after making the best
of a bad bargain, Li was savagely attacked by the
e^ar-at-any-price fanatics of the capital and accused
3f handing over the sacred soil of the Empire to the
barbarians. Had it not been for the constant pro-
tection given to him by the Old Buddha, he must
assuredly have gone down before some of the furious
onslaughts that were made against him. As it was,
secure in the favour of the all-powerful Empress*
he stood firm, compared their denunciations to " the
of dogs," and disdained to adopt the
of retaliation by hiring censors to

